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Business Review and Prospect 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Business activity in the industrialized and commercial- 
ized areas of the United States continues on the relatively 
high level reached soon after the outbreak of war in 
Europe, but the rise during recent weeks has become more 
gradual. Barron’s index of industry and trade, adjusted 
for seasonal changes and long-term trend, including pop- 
ulation growth, registered 88.4 during the week ended 
November 18. The highest point reached by this index 
during the short boom period of 1937 was 91.6. while 
during 1929, it stood at approximately 115. Thus, it 
will be seen that the index would have to rise more than 
3.8 per cent before attaining the peak reached in 1937, 
and more than 33 ner cent before reaching the hich 
point of 1929. In 1937, the national income was nearly 
seventy billion dollars. and in 1929, about eighty billion 
dollars. Inasmuch as the ponulation of the country has 
increased by almost ten million since 1929. a national 
income of at least eighty billion dollars would be neces- 
sary now to provide approximately the same per canita 
income, after allowing for the cost of living prevailing 
now in comparison with that which existed ten years ago. 
This figure makes no allowance for the huge increase in 
current public expenditures which has developed during 
the past decade, nor for the liquidation of the increased 
public debt. Inclusion of these items would require a 
national income of approximately eighty-five billion 
dollars per year to restore the per capita income of 1929. 

The foregoing data suggest a number of important 
questions. Will the upward trend in per capita income 
which prevailed in this country for many decades prior 
to 1930 again be resumed? Why were the business 
upswings in 1933 and in 1936-37 so short lived: and 
why is there so much uncertainty regarding the probable 
duration of the present business revival? In the March, 
1939, supplement of the American Economic Review an 
article appeared by Glenn E. McLaughlin and Ralph J. 
Watkins entitled, “The Problem of Industrial Growth 
in a Mature Economy,” in which the Pittsburgh district 
was used to exemplify a mature economy whose economic 
trends during the past three decades, it is suggested, is 
instructive to the nation. The October number of the 
Journal of Political Economy contains a reply to the 
foregoing article by W. I. King, entitled, “Are We Suf- 
fering from Economic Maturity?” Both articles should 
be read in their entirety to be appreciated. A few ex- 
cerpts from Dr. King’s paper are quoted below because 
of the profound significance of the principles involved. 

“It follows that, when an industry is stagnant and 
those usually employed therein are idle, it behooves 
one to examine the prices at which the industry is at- 
tempting to sell its products. This test may well be 
applied to the industry pre-eminent in the McLaughlin- 
Watkins study, namely, steel. They show that in recent 
years it has appeared decadent despite the remarkable 
improvements in the technique of production described 
by Weintraub. A glance at steel prices shows one of 
the principal reasons for this situation. 

“Despite the fact that between 1929 and June, 1937, 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 


price index fell from 95.3 to 87.2, the general index of 
the Bureau’s iron and steel prices, which stood at 94.9 
in 1929. rose to 99.7 in June. 1937. and to 101.8 in May, 
1938. The structural steel price index which stood at 
98.1 in 1929 likewise rose and reached 114.9 in June. 
1937. With steel prices held at levels entirely out of 
line with the prices of other goods, is it surprising that 
Pittsburgh is troubled with unemployment? 

“But why are steel prices held above the general leve 
The answer to this query is the crux of the whole matter. 
It may be given in two words—custom and monopoly. 
Custom leads manufacturers to maintain selling prices 
and laborers to maintain wage-rates in the face of falling 
demand. When custom is reinforced by gentlemen’s 
agreements and supported by a powerful labor monopoly 
like the C.1.0., it is easy to see where the trouble lies. 
Real wages per hour in the steel industry are now far 
above the 1929 levels. Despite the decline in the cost-of- 
living index from 100 in 1929 to 86 in 1938. the basic 
hourly wage-rate paid to common labor by the United 
States Steel Corporation rose from 50 cents in 1929 to 
62.5 cents in 1938. 

“Clearly, the steel industry has refused to pass on 
to the public any of the economies made possible by 
the remarkable technological improvements described 
by Weintraub. 

“This policy of maintaining high prices for steel 
products has certainly not proved profitable to stock- 
holders in the steel-producing companies, for, in recent 
years, net earnings in that field have been very low, 
and dividends conspicuous mainly by their absence. The 
only beneficiaries of the policy have been those few 
wage workers who have been fortunate enough to secure 
steady employment, despite reduced activity in the in- 
dustry. By maintaining high monopoly wage-rates they 
have profited at the expense of the public and of their 
less fortunate fellow-employees. In this increase in 
wage-rates in the face of a downward trend in the de- 
mand for steel for construction purposes, we find the 
chief explanation of why Pittsburgh’s industries appear 
to be suffering from maturity. In this connection, it is 
well to note the fact that if labor and entrepreneurs had 
adopted fifty years ago the same high wage and price 
policy in vogue today, they would have given to the 
steel industry at that time the same appearance of ma- 
turity which it now possesses. 

“What is true of the steel industry is likewise true 
of most branches of manufacturing. Production is at 
a low level mainly because labor monopolies have forced 
up the cost of manufactured products to such an extent 
as to reduce seriously the volume of sales. With wage- 
rates lowered to a reasonable level, prices of manu- 
factured products would fall, and private industry would 
quickly absorb the entire available labor force. Under 
such conditions there would be no necessity whatever 
for calling upon government to intervene to take care 
of the unemployed. The whole question, therefore, re- 
solves itself not into one of maturity of industry, but 
solely into one of price—primarily the price of labor. 


1? 


“Most of the talk about a mature economy and lack 
of opportunities for employment and capital investment 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of This Publication 
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must, therefore, be looked upon either as a camouflage 
to conceal a defeatist philosophy or as an apology for 
the blundering ineptitude of entrepreneurs, labor unions, 
and government in fostering monopoly, raising prices 
and wage-rates, and curtailing output, rather than co- 
operating in such a way as to make effective use of our 
still abundant natural resources. The papers presented 
by McLaughlin, Watkins, and Weintraub show how easy 
it is to arrive at erroneous deductions apparently on the 
basis of thoroughly authenticated and well-presented 
statistical data. In this instance the data appear to fur- 
nish no support whatever for the conclusions presented 
in the papers here discussed.” 

That manufacturers are giving more attention 
than formerly to the influence of price upon vol- 
ume of sales is evidenced by their action several 
weeks when war hysteria seized the nation. 
The automobile industry hastily reaffirmed the price 
cuts made prior to the outbreak of the war; and 
even the steel companies have not taken advantage 
of the present situation of capacity operation by raising 
the official prices of steel during the first quarter of 
1940. Could not the steel companies go even further 
than this in announcing their future price policy? At 
the present rate of operation and existing prices of steel, 
profits in this industry are enormous and may soon tempt 
labor leaders to demand even higher wages than is 
now paid, which in turn may cause the management 
of this industry to start the upward spiral of steel prices: 
thus setting the stage for an increase in prices of all 
durable consumers goods, as well as machinery and other 
capital goods. Could not the public be given a greater 
share of the benefits of the technological improvements 
which have been made in the steel and allied key indus- 
tries during the past ten years? Would not the prospect 
of a slowly declining price level in the products of key 
industries at stated periods tend to discourage inventory 
accumulations which have been so treacherous in the 
past and promise to become so again? Is it inherent 
in these key industries to be “prince or pauper” and to 
drag other industries with them in their violent gyrations? 


ago 


Texas BusINEss 


Texas business continued through October the favor- 
able margin of improvement over the corresponding 
month a year ago, but there was a slight recession in 
the composite index from September to October as 
indicated in the following table. 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 


Oct. Oct. Sept. 

1939 1938 1939 

LO |, Le eee 92.0 87.8 90.4 

Pay? tegen 96.5 89.9 93.0 
Miscellaneous Freight Carload- 

ings (Southwest District)... 65.1 62.6 67.4 

Crude Runs to Stills 198.5 176.7 195.1* 

Department Store Sales anes (1 18: 95.8 109.4 

Electric Power Consumption __.._ 131.2 116.5 134.9* 

COMPOSITE INDEX _.-.._... 99.8 92.8 100.3* 





*Revised. 


It will be noted that the composite index was one- 
half point below that of the month before, but seven 
points, or nearly eight per cent, above that of October 
last year. 


Some ground for optimism may be gleaned from the 
fact, however, that although the composite index de- 
clined, pay rolls increased nearly four per cent from 
September to October; while the total number of workers 
rose nearly two per cent, and the volume of oil refining, 
Texas’ largest manufacturing industry, gained nearly two 
per cent. The indexes showing declines represented con- 
sumption and may be expected to show more favorable 
tendencies as pay rolls improve. 

There is usually a time lag between the occurrence 
of increasing income and its reflection in retail sales, 
but since the former has already begun, the latter may 
be expected to follow soon. It is expected, therefore, 
that the industrial indexes of the State will continue to 
improve, and these will soon be supported by a rise in 
the indexes which represent consumption. 

Thus, a drop of nearly eight per cent occurred in the 
index of department store sales, a decline of nearly three 
per cent in electric power consumption; while miscellan- 
eous freight carloadings, which largely represent goods 
going into consumption, were down slightly more than 
three per cent. 


AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cash income from agriculture in Texas during October 
as computed by this Bureau totalled only $56,297,000, 
compared with an average of $100.600,000 during the 
five Octobers in the base period 1928-1932. The index 
of farm cash income for Texas in October is 56.0; for 
the month before, it is 70.4; and for a year ago, it is 
58.0. In view of the fact that the base upon which the 
index is computed includes the two severe depression 
years, 1931 and 1932, balanced against two fairly pros- 
perous years, 1928 and 1929, it is obvious that it repre- 
sents a very conservative basis upon which to compute 
current farm cash income. Yet, during October this 
year, farm cash income was only fifty-six per cent of 
this relatively low base figure. 

The reason for this comparatively low farm cash in- 
come is, of course, attributable almost solely to the 
decline in production and price of cotton. Since this 
crop is marketed, in the main, during the months of 
August to December, we may expect this relatively un- 
favorable showing during these months until such time 
as the necessary readjustments in agriculture have been 
made in the State. The indexes in the older, specialized 
cotton-growing districts of the State reflect with one 
exception this adverse situation even more strikingly 
than does the index for the State as a whole, as may 
be seen in the following table. 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cumulative Income 





Jan.-Oct. Jan.—Oct. 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 1939 1938 

Districts 1939 1939 1938 (000 Omitted) 
1-N 1005. 115.9 76.0 $ 31,692 $ 30,930 
12S 2 ts 2 IS 26,868 24,372 
2 98.9 69.0 32,108 39,129 
3 61.7 18.4 17,948 18,426 
4 65.6 gaa 69.205 70,509 
5 60.5 28.9 32,099 29,773 
6 32. 145.0 103.6 18,753 15,122 
7 I. 102.5 53.4 31.599 27.103 
8 ‘ 37.4 57.9 32,415 36,280 
DP a ae ee 59.3 83.5 21,770 18,743 
OR So 51.3 73.1 10,993 10,809 
10-4)... Zane 24.3 149.4 22,049 21,559 
STATE ~~ — 560 70.4 58.0 $347,500 $342,755 
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The one exception noted above is the South High 
Plains (Lubbock area) in which the index of farm cash 
income is well above that of the base period. In contrast 
with the other specialized cotton areas of the State, 
production in this district is well above the 1928-1932 
average. 

Because of the relatively large forwardings of Texas 
cattle and hogs to market (and until recently, the sharp 
increase in shipments of sheep and calves, also) together 
with a fair level of farm prices for these products, farm 
cash income in the specialized livestock areas of the 
State is holding up well. This situation is further aug- 
mented by the sharp rise which occurred this fall in 
the prices of certain livestock products such as wool and 
mohair. This condition is reflected in the indexes of 
farm cash income in the specialized livestock areas of 
the State. The trend in farm prices of a number of the 
principal farm products is shown by the charts in this 
issue of the REVIEW. 


Financial 


Financial developments of the past month indicate 
that business men and investors, now that the first flush 
of war excitement has subsided, are being motivated in 
their operations more by fundamental conditions in our 
own markets and less by potential war-boom activity. 
That the latter is a factor which cannot be disregarded 
is evident, but there seems to be less tendency to dis- 
count war developments very far into the future. Pos- 
sibly, this apparent attitude of caution is due to the 
peculiar nature of this war, to the failure of substantial 
orders to materialize promptly from the belligerent 
nations, to the unpleasant recollections of the after- 
effects of our last war-boom, or to general skepticism 
of the ability of our economic system to maintain the 
present vigorous business revival. Whatever the cause, 
the apparent unwillingness to plunge into speculative 
ventures at the present time is distinctly favorable. 

Although the government bond market has been thin 
and subject to irregular movements, with rather wide 
price variations appearing on a comparatively small 
volume of trading, the trend of prices has been sub- 
stantially favorable. On the average, the longer term 
Treasury bonds have recovered almost half of the loss 
suffered in the September decline, while the shorter 
Treasury maturities have performed even more credit- 
ably. High grade corporate issues have exhibited similar 
strength in recent weeks. To some extent, such a reaction 
was to be expected, but money market conditions have 
also been an important contributing factor in the strength 
of the market. 

The huge volume of unused funds represented by 
approximately $5,200,000,000 of excess reserves of the 
member banks is obviously a strong reflector of the 
continuance of abnormally easy money conditions. More- 
over, although the demand for loans for commercial 
purposes has shown a steady increase from week to week 
the volume has not been large enough to reduce the 
plethora of loanable funds. Consequently, banking in- 
stitutions and investors have apparently revised their 
September appraisal in respect to Treasury issues. That 


The sharp rise in the October index of farm cash 
income in the Lower Rio Grande Valley in relation to 
the base period, reflects the enormous increase in volume 
of citrus marketed from this area during the past ten 
years. Had the price of these products remained more 
nearly at the level of ten years ago, the rise in the 
index of income in this area would be even greater 
than it actually is. 

Total computed farm cash income in Texas during 
the first nine months of the year totals $347.500,000, 
or slightly more than one per cent over the correspond- 
ing period last year. To the cash income received by 
farmers from the sale of their products should, of course, 
be added the subsidies paid by the federal government. 
During 1938 these subsidies amounted to nearly 
$69.000.000 for Texas, while for the first nine months 
of the current year, they amounted to $82,082,000 dollars. 


F, A. BuUECHEL. 


Review 


a short-run point of view is being emphasized is shown 
by the preference for the near-dated issues. However 
(as stated in the September Review), while govern- 
ments still offer the most sound. conservative investment 
for such investors, there is nothing in the present sit- 
uation, as yet, that would presage a return to the high 
levels of June, 1939. in the near future. 

Stock market traders, during the past three weeks. 
have been hesitant to commit themselves to substantial 
long positions. Small trading volume and a loss of 
eround in the price averages have been characteristics 
of the market. The Dow, Jones average for 65 stocks 
declined 2.1 points between October 25 and November 
15. thereby cancelling the entire increase made between 
September 16 and Octobr 25. Or. if considered from 
the besinnine of the war market. September 2, slightly 
more than 25 per cent of the increase has been lost. 
While certain stocks have run counter to the general 
movement. the so-called “war-babies” have lost much of 
their earlier vitality. Third quarter reports to stock- 
holders hy several management investment trusts reveal 
considerable unanimity in avoiding the strictly “war- 
babies” issues. 

The opinion of traders seems to indicate that the 
technical position of the market is good, and yet, in 
spite of a growing list of increased dividends and a 
rise in industrial activity to approximately the highest 
levels in the last ten vears. prices of industrial stocks 
remain substantially below 1937 levels. But, the rapidity 
of the rise in industrial activity is, in the opinion of 
some traders, indirectly responsible for the uncertain, 
sluggish market. There is reasonable doubt whether the 
levels of business activitv reached in the third and fourth 
quarters of this year will be sustained in 1940, Another 
bearish factor in the market situation is the question of 
the extent to which the market must absorb foreign 
liquidation of securities. However, since the foreign 
powers are not under pressure to liquidate their American 
security holdings, it is logical to expect that such 
liquidation as takes place will be done under conditions 
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favorable to the foreigners: namely, during a strong 
market. Finally, uncertainty as to the degree of price- 
policing on the part of the Administration is indicated 
by some market analysts as another intangible restrain- 
ing influence at work. Whether a combination of these 
factors, or others, is responsible for market conditions, 
the current restraint is indicative of a desire, at least 
for the present, to avoid speculative excesses. 

In the field of prices the early September rise soon 
ran its course, and throughout October and the first 
two weeks of November the wholesale price index re- 
mained virtually stable at about 79 per cent of the 1926 
average, or approximately 9 points under the 1937 high. 
It was soon evident that the market supplies of food- 
stuffs were more than adequate for domestic needs and, 
consequently, this group of commodities lost some of 
its previous gain. With the exception of a few com- 
modities, prices of industrial materials maintained most 
of their September increase. Stability of prices for fin- 
ished goods has been, in some cases at least, a result 
of a deliberate policy on the part of manufacturers. 
The advance in the price of raw materials has not been 
reflected fully in the price of manufactured goods. This 
situation may be due, in part, to the effectiveness of 
the Government’s policy of moral-suasion in respect to 
price increases, or it may be due to operating efliciency 
and economy inherent in the large-scale manufacturing 
industries. 

However, it is not likely that the price of finished 
goods can continue to resist increases in the price of raw 
materials for a long period unless further operating 
economies are possible. In fact, there is no sound rea- 
son why such a disparity in the movement of prices 
should be expected, or desired. Furthermore, manufac- 
turers are being confronted with increasing pressure 


from labor organizations seeking to obtain a larger 
share of the value of the product. As long as prices 
are based upon costs of operation, with fairness to labor, 
capital, the producer, and the consumer, a rise in prices 
should not be criticized. It is what might be called, for 
the want of a better term, the profiteer’s price that is 
to be deprecated. Fortunately, business men and indus- 
trialists—by word and action—have placed themselves 
on record with encouraging unanimity against the latter 
type of price increase. 

The trend of the few financial developments sum- 
marized above undoubtedly reflects a desirable policy 
of caution, engendered principally by the swiftness of 
the increase in business activity during the past two 
and a half months and the uncertainty of maintaining 
the advance in the event that war orders fail to material- 
ize on a large scale. The factor in the general situation 
which is causing most fear is the danger of excessive 
inventory accumulations. Available evidence is not con- 
vincing one way or the other. The balance of scattered 
opinions, however, seems to indicate that the present 
inventory situation is not beyond control. This is not 
to say that, in the event of such a startling development 
as a sudden European peace, business activity would 
not slump sharply. It probably would. Neither, does 
it imply that a natural seasonal contraction should not 
be expected in the early months of 1940. There probably 
will be. It simply means that, as yet, there is no sub- 
stantial evidence that mal-adjustments have become so 
intensified in the business system as to preclude a con- 
tinuation of a favorable rate of activity, if the relations 
between business and government are such as to enhance 
the possibility of profits. 


Wartrous H. Irons. 


Some Financial Aspects of the War in Europe 


Notwithstanding the apprehension displayed in finan- 
cial markets since the first week of October toward the 
possibility of an “outbreak of peace” in Europe, informed 
opinion in Washington is reported to be preponderant 
in the view that Britain and France will not accede to 
any peace terms which either Hitler or Stalin might 
make at this time. The only basis upon which an early 
peace is hoped for is a possible coup d’etat to turn 
out the Nazi regime when the average man in Germany 
becomes convinced that Hitler has led the country into 
a losing war; and this is likely to require several months. 
It is agreed that if a satisfactory German Government 
could replace the present one within a reasonable time, 
France and particularly Great Britain would be anxious 
to make a favorable peace to build up a new Germany 
as a buffer to Communistic Russia. 

For the immediate future a desperate German offensive 
seems probable for time appears to be on the side of 
the Allies. 

The rapid defeat of the reputedly valiant Polish army 
by the mechanized German forces has stressed the impor- 
tance of mechanical as contrasted to human efficiency, 
and has re-emphas*ed the potential need for huge addi- 
tional outlays for equipment and supplies that will be 


needed before this War is finished. 


The warfare of 1939 requires a much larger financial 
investment and makes infinitely greater industrial de- 
mands per man at the front than in 1914. And in a 
war of any substantial duration it is now vastly more 
important to have, in addition to a continuous supply of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, a reliable source of manu- 
factured equipment and munitions to replenish the more 
rapid use and destruction occurring at the point of con- 
tact with the enemy. For these reasons it may be assumed 
that a blockade, 1939 model, would be more quickly 
effective. In view of these generalizations, a comparison 
of the economic resources of the belligerents may be 
valuable in formulating long-range opinions in regard 
to the current struggle. 


GERMANY’s Economic FRONT 


Despite her loud boasts to the contrary, the Nazi 
Government is today probably much less self-sustaining 
than were the Central Powers in 1914. For example, the 
Central Powers had large financial resources in the form 
of foreign investments together with a one billion dollar 
gold reserve compared at present to very nominal foreign 
investments and total gold holdings of less than ninety 
millions, even including the Czecho-Slovakian acquisi- 
tion. Moreover, the steel producing capacity of the 
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Central Powers in 1914 exceeded that of the Allies, and 
was based largely on domestic ores. The iron mines 
which assisted Germany during the World War are now 
within the French borders. 

With the British and French blockade already reported 
to be fairly effective except as to the Baltic Sea, Ger- 
many’s trade will be limited to dealings with neutral 
countries on her borders together with those countries 
having ports on the Baltic, including Soviet Russia. And, 
assuming acquiescence of Hungary or Yugoslavia, ship- 
ments could be obtained from Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Turkey. Most of these countries, however, with the 
possible exception of Italy and Russia, have had unhappy 
experiences in recent years from trade agreements with 
Germany, resulting in the accumulation of large “blocked 
Mark” credits in Berlin which had to be sold at huge 
discounts. These countries are likely to find British and 
French gold and their comparatively stable currencies 
much more attractive than credit balances in Berlin; 
and Germany now has nothing but credit to offer in 
payment. 

It may be argued that Germany, if unable to buy 
needed materials, will go in ard take them by force 
from her neighbors. The advantages of seizing Rumanian 
oil might be more than counterbalanced by the initial 
cost of the force required together with the subsequent 
necessity of maintaining military control of the country. 
Moreover, the chaotic conditions usually attendant upon 
present-day military operations, as are now evident in 
Poland, would seriously delay and demoralize subsequent 
productivity and transportation in the subdued area. 

Already the British and French are actively buying 
up the available raw materials and surplus foodstuffs 
of the Balkan countries and in Denmark and Sweden, 
thereby accomplishing the dual objective of obtaining 
needed supplies, and at the same time, removing re- 
sources which would otherwise be available to the 
Reich. The latter objective is considered by far the 
most important of the two. The recent renewal of ordi- 
nary trade relations between Britain and Russia may 
be a blow to Germany’s claim that the Soviet Union 
was to act as her quartermaster and chief supplier in 
this war. Inadequate transportation facilities are likely 
to hamper large-scale shipments of oil from Russia into 
Germany. 

It must be granted that Russia constitutes an enigma, 
as usual, in any attempt to analyze Germany’s supply 
position and her ability to carry on a sustained struggle. 
But it does not seem possible that the hard-boiled Soviet 
regime would be willing to pile up large cred palances 
in such a doubtful currency as the Reichsmark. And, 
the unreliable and unpredictable characteristics of the 
Soviet Government would seem to render definitely pre- 
carious and vulnerable the position of any nation solely 
dependent thereon for sustaining aid in the present 
European conflict. It is remembered that Russia took 
a relatively large portion of Poland at the Russian- 
German partition table after contributing a relatively 
small part of the military operations necessary in sub- 
duing that country. Subsequent divisions between one 
power so desperately in need of the assistance of the 
other are also likely to be heavily in favor of Russia. 


ALLIED FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Assuming that the present restrictions on American 
loans to belligerants remain effective, foreign nations 
at war will be limited in their purchases from the United 
States by the amount of purchasing power which they 
could mobilize without such loans. The present pro- 
hibition against long-term loans retained in the Neu- 
trality Act and the Johnson Act of 1934 seem likely 
to stand for the present, at least. The President has 
already emphasized that ordinary “Commercial Credits” 
and short-term loans in aid of transactions customarily 
used in normal peacetime commercial trade do not come 
within the scope of the restrictions against loans. 

It appears, quite doubtful, however, that Allied Govern- 
ments could float long-term loans in amounts comparable 
with the $2,600,000,000 (approximately) sold publicly 
here prior to our entry in the first Great War in April, 
1917, even if permitted by law to do so. There would 
be vastly greater sales resistance in view of the generally 
recognized doubt in the probability for repayment. The 
greater likelihood of complete social and economic up- 
heaval and outright repudiation would be impediments 
from the start. The drastic price decline of most foreign 
bonds outstanding in this country since the outbreak of 
hostilities reflects a recognition of the inherent risk 
involved. 

On the other hand, the question of long-term loans 
is not likely to be important during the early months 
of this war because of the funds which can be obtained 
from other sources. As their industrial plant and ship- 
ping facilities will be occupied almost exclusively in 
providing their own war needs, the Allies will have two 
chief sources of purchasing power: 

l. Their gold reserves, and 


2. The funds they now have invested abroad, principally 


in the United States. 


The gold holdings of Central banks and Governments 
as of August 31, 1939, are tabulated in Schedule I from 
statistics compiled in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
November, 1939. The principal gold reserves of the 
Allied Governments amount to approximately $5,500,- 
000,000, as summarized from Schedule I: 


Country 


Bank of Canada 


Gold Holdings at $35 Per Ounce 
.___..-—----$ 213,000,000 
Bank of England _.... 1,162,000,000 
British Equalization Fund 
(approximate) 


Total British and 
(euedion 

Bank of France... 
French Equalization Fund 
(approximate) 


$2,375,000,000 
$2,714,000,000 


449,000,000 
Total French 


ee 3,163,000,000 
Total British, Canadian 


and French _____ $5.538,000,000 


While not all of this gold would actually be available 
for use, it may be assumed that a considerable amount 
of private gold holdings could be mobilized from the 
citizens of the respective countries. And these, together 
with new gold production of approximately six hundred 
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fifty millions annually, should provide a substantial 
available gold war chest in the neighborhood of $4,500,- 
000,000. A large portion of this Allied gold is already 
in this country for safe keeping, ear-marked for account 
of the Foreign Central banks. 

SCHEDULE I 
AND GOVERNMENTS 


Reportep Goitp Stocks or CENTRAL BANKS 


August, 1914* August 31, 1939 

Argentine $ 431,000,000 
Belgium 614,000,000 
Brazil 34,000,000 
Bulgaria 24,000,000 
Canada 218,000,000 
Chile 30,000,000 
China 21,000,000 
Colombia 20,000,000 
Czechoslovakia 60,000,000 
Denmark 53,000,000 
Egypt crate 55,000,000 
England _. $ 795,000,000 1,162,000,0007 
France 1,750,000,000 2,714,000,000¢ 
Germany 1,000,000,000 29,000,000 
Greece - 28,000,000 
Holland 769,000,000 
Hungary 24,000,000 
Italy 193,000,000 
Japan 164,000,000 
Mexico 29,000,000 
New Zealand 23,000,000 
Norway 107,000,000 
Peru | 19,000,000 
Poland 84,000,000 
Portugal 69,000,000 
Rumania —_. ‘yeas 137,000,000 
Russia (U.S.S.R.) 1,190,000,000§ 
eS 525,000,000 
Sweden ; 348,000,000 
Switzerland 585,000,000 
South Africa 219,000,000 
Turkey eis 30,000,000 
United States 750,000,000 16,646,000,000 
Uruguay 68,000,000 
Yugoslavia 57,000,000 

~ *The figures in this column estimated in dollars of 1914 weight form 

statistics in National City Bank's Monthly Letter for October, 1939, 

gre addition the British Equalization Fund reported holdings of $1,732,000,000 

of gold in March, 1939; believed to have been reduc ed to approximately one 

billion since that date. Nearly all of i ae f — 8 reserves were 

ee ten Fook iia oa holdings of an additional 

$449,000,000. 

§Estimated. 


Looking to the other source of potential purchasing 
power, investments in the United States held by Canadian, 
British, and French nationals were estimated at $4,300,- 
000,000 by a U. S. Department of Commerce release 
dated August 29, 1939. These holdings are divided as 
follows: 


Investments in the United States— 


Canadian _..$1,400,000,000 
British _ 2,350,000,000 
Trench. 550,000,000 

> eee ae ee $4,300,000,000 


The Governments of Canada, England, and France 
have already issued decrees requiring their nationals to 
register all foreign investments, thereby setting up the 
machinery for the eventual rquisitioning of these private 
holdings, making payment therefor in Canadian dollars, 
Pound Sterling, and French Francs, respectively. All 
three Governments are maintaining rigid control of 
foreign exchange movements to prevent depletion of 


funds which may later be needed in financing war pur- 
chases. That the Allied Governments will utilize the 
vital purchasing power realizable from these resources 
in the absence of an early termination of the war appears 
certain. The exact method of expropriation is not yet 
definitely known—nor is it particularly important. 
During the World War the French and British Govern- 
ments “borrowed” their nationals’ securities by offering 
various inducements. But in view of the recent advances 
in authoritarian technique in the democracies as well 
as the totalitarian states, it may be expected that nothing 
more subtle than forced transfer to the home currencies 
at fixed prices will be decreed. 

The combined external purchasing power of the Allied 
Governments. on the basis of the foregoing summary, 
amounts to a total of nearly $10,000,000,000. The 
liquidity or availability of these resources on short 
notice is believed to be much greater than was the case 
in 1914. Their gold reserves are double the amount 
held in 1914 and are concentrated in Central banks, 
whereas in 1914, over 60 per cent of their gold was in 
circulation as exchange media. (While the actual weight 
of gold dollars is lower today, there has been little 
change in terms of purchasing power.) Another element 
of availability is provided by the large portion of present 
investments in this country now in the form of bank 
balances, as indicated in the following summary: 

Foreign Deposits in 


U. S. Banks as of 
August 2, 1939 











Canedisén: —...... _$ 300,077,000 
"ea aRRea ei = _._ 511,798,000 
PR Pi SIL ee a Da he, 276,686,000 

$1,088,561,000 


Source: Bulletin of Treasury Department, October, 1939, pp. 33. 


This one billion dollars, together with the liquid gold 
resources, should be ample for the near-term needs of 
the Allies, and large scale liquidation of securities will 
come later, if at all, and may be expected to be very 
orderly, much in contrast to the demoralization which 
resulted from foreign selling during the early months 
of the War in 1914. Moreover, actual expenditure of 
the proceeds of the Allies’ present gold holdings and 
investments should indirectly stimulate prices of securi- 
ties through the earnings impetus provided thereby. 

The exchange of American securities and bank bal- 
ances for products of American industry will be of far 
greater real value to the American economy than the 
use of unproductive gold. Indeed, the possibility of 
our receiving the present gold stocks of the United King- 
dom and France would accentuate the eventual danger 
of our discovering that we have buried a very expensive 
“white elephant” in a mausoleum in the hills of Ken- 
tucky and Colorado. However, the near-term danger 
that gold will be abandoned as a means of settling 
international trade and credit balances because the 
United States holds approximately 60% of the World’s 
supply appears to have been somewhat exaggerated 
recently. 

EFFECT ON AMERICAN BUusINEss 


While immediate use of the Allies’ external purvhas- 
ing power is likely to continue to be concentrated in 
the Balkans and other neutral countries still having 
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access to Germany because of the obvious dual purpose 
accomplished thereby, the United States is being looked 
to as a reserve if the war drags on, as well as a present 
source of airplanes and other articles which our indus- 
trial plants alone can supply. 

With the outbreak of hostilities on September 1, 1939, 
came a tremendous shift in American industry from a 
comparatively low to a comparatively high level of 
activity. Steel operations exhibited the most rapid in- 
crease in history, improving from 60% of capacity late 
in August to 90.300 of capacity for the last three weeks 
of October, and further to 92.5% for the second week 
of November. In physical volume the recent rate of 
steel output represents the highest level of production 
on record, exceeding the best levels reached in 1937 
and 1929. There are genuine fears of a shortage of 
freight cars over the next few months as carloadings 
during the second week in October were the highest since 
November, 1930. Of course, no ambitious conclusions 
should be held in regard to the permanent nature of 
present level of steel activity, for it is admitted by in- 
formed sources that present steel production is more 
than meeting current consumption by a margin of about 
20%, and depleted inventories are being temporarily 
accumulated. There seems to be a definite feeling that 
at least a mild reaction may occur in the first part of 
1940. The hesitant trend of stock prices since the be- 
ginning of October is the result of a cautious attitude 
on the part of business men as well as the small but 
steady selling for British accounts. 

During the first 242 months of this war, there has 
occurred no important foreign buying in this country 
except in the airplane field. Moreover, orders from 





abroad in the future are not likely to be great should 
the Allied nations decide to confine their offensive solely 
to an extended and persistent economic blockade. 

On the other hand, from a purely domestic standpoint, 
the enlarged purchasing power created by recent increases 
in employment together with the rise in farm commodity 
prices should stimulate domestic consumption to an 
extent which should go a long way toward substantiating 
a relatively high level of business activity during the 
coming months. Business recovery, already under way 
in the summer months of 1939, has been given a large 
impetus and there is a possibility of these factors feed- 
ing on themselves to generate further momentum. More- 
over, the warring nations must neglect their foreign com- 
mercial trade just as they did in 1914, and this country 
may again make strides in building up its trade with 
neutrals, notably South American countries, if facilitating 
financial arrangements can be set up. 

It should be recognized generally that the long-term 
consequences of a war in the modern manner would be 
disastrous to neutrals as well as belligerents, both vic- 
tors and vanquished. A war to the finish would cause 
such tremendous destruction of wealth as to consume 
the accumulated capital of several generations, and bring 
about the deterioration and possible disintegration of 
capitalism in Europe. And still, the opportunist, a de- 
scription which seems to fit American industry at present, 
while he cannot disregard the day of reckoning, tries 
to do what he can for himself pending its arrival. 


Watpo B. LirTt.e, 
Investment Analyst, The 
Fort Worth National Bank. 


Production and Manufacture of Peanuts in Texas 


Peanuts adapt themselves to a wide range of climate 
and are grown to some extent in all parts of Texas 
where rainfall is moderate and the growing season at 
least one hundred to one hundred forty days without 
frost. Although they are produced commercially in 
Texas in fifty or more counties, the area of greatest 
concentration of the production of peanuts are in Hale, 
Lamb, and Jones Counties located in Districts 1-N, 1-S, 
and District 2 of the agricultural crop reporting districts; 
Brown, Comanche, Eastland, Erath, and Wise Counties 
in the north-central region of the State included in Dis- 
trict 3; Denton, Grayson, Johnson, and Lamar Counties 
in District 4; Anderson, Bowie, Harrison, Houston, Rusk, 
and Shelby Counties in the northeastern part of the 
State in District 5; also Gillespie, Lee, Wilson, Wharton, 
Atascosa, Rio, and La Salle Counties in the southern 
part of the State centering around San Antonio. 

Production of peanuts in the United States increased 
from 1,098,261,000 pounds in 1919 to 2,084,900,000 
pounds in 1938, according to estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture. During this period imports of peanut oil 
decreased from 165,483,000 pounds in 1919 to 45,088,000 
pounds in 1936. The increase in production of peanut 
oil in this country and the decrease in imports indicate 


that the demand is being more nearly supplied by 
domestic sources. 

Little commercial peanut oil was produced in the 
South until after 1915. Since that time experimental 
work on peanuts has resulted in a large increase of 
acreage and a corresponding increase in the uses of pea- 
nuts and peanut products. 

The manufacture of peanut butter consumes at least 
400,000,000 pounds of peanuts each year, while other 
large quantities are consumed by industries producing 
vegetable shortenings, oleomargarine, and salad oils. 
Besides the use of peanut meal—a residue of the oil 
mills—which constitutes a valuable stock food, many 
acres of peanuts are planted in Texas and other Southern 
States for forage crops or for improving the soil. 

As has been the case in certain other instances, efforts 
to convert the surplus portion of a crop into marketable 
products has resulted in new uses for the original product 
and has created a demand for the resulting by-products 
thus giving rise to still greater production. Some of 
the uses of peanuts are in the manufacture of peanut 
butter, oleomargarine, shortening, and salad oil. Large 
amounts are also used by the confectionary industry. 
The oil cake resulting from the manufacture of oil 
contains a high percentage of protein similar to that 
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found in eggs and meat and constitutes a valuable stock 
feed. The lower grades of peanut oil are used in the 
manufacture of soap. Every part of the plant and all 
by-products resulting from factory processes can be 
utilized to good advantage. 

The finest grades of peanut oil are used for food pur- 
poses, and have become widely used particularly in 
European and Asiatic countries. These countries also 
consume large quantities of second grade peanut oil 
in the canning of seafoods, or used in combination with 
coconut and other fats in the production of oleomar- 
garines. As additional uses for the poorer grades of 
peanuts and peanut oil are developed, the quality of 
peanuts and peanut products available for food pur- 
poses are improved and better prices maintained for 
both the farmer and the manufacturer. 

Introduced into North America during the early 
colonial days, peanuts are today an important money 
crop in at least nine Southern States and rank high as 
a food product in all parts of this country. Soil require- 
ments differ according to varieties, and although they 
are produced commercially on several different kinds 
of soils, light sandy types are most often preferred 
since the soil does not adhere to the pods and the 
crops are more easily harvested. At present more than 
one million acres are planted in the United States an- 
nually for food purposes besides an even larger area 
grown for use as hay or left in the fields for grazing 
and soil building. The total acreage planted in peanuts 
in the United States for all purposes during the year 
1938 totaled 2,744,000 acres. Peanuts planted in Texas 
in 1938 totaled 358,000 acres. 

The United States Department of Agriculture estimates 
of production of peanuts in Texas and the number of 
pounds sold are shown in the following table grouped 
according to crop reporting districts. 


Estimated Total Production Estimated Amount Sold 


Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
District 1938 1937 1938 1937 
2 2 TOO 88,000 1,061,000 61,000 
: nes 57,692,000 36,187,000 53,134,000 31,736,000 
4 ______11,092,000 14,456,000 9,750,000 12,548,000 
5 _._.. 3370,000 2,215,000 1,561,000 716,000 
7 _.... 5,593,000 7,513,000 4,933,000 6,544,000 
8 ___.___17,047,000 11,260,000 15,308,000 9,986,000 
10 _.___ 20,943,000 15,726,000 19,958,000 13,776,000 
Other _— = 58,000 115,000 26,000 36,000 


Note: For location of crop reporting districts see page 14. 


Peanuts are a legume rich in fat, proteins, and other 
food and soil-building properties. The Spanish peanut 
averages approximately 52.0 per cent oil, according to 
United States Department of Agriculture tests, and it is 
found that it is this type of peanut that is especially 
suitable for commercial production in Texas. The 1938 
peanut crop in Texas was 96.0 per cent of the Spanish 
variety and only 4 per cent Virginias, Runners, and other 
types. 

The weight of shells and trash per ton is usually 
about 600 pounds, so that the average amount of oil in a 


x 


ton of unshelled Spanish peanuts, figured on a basis of 
90 per cent of oil, is approximately 700 pounds. 

The percentage of the total production of peanuts 
marketed in Texas in 1938 averaged 90.4, which amounted 
to a total of 105,731,000 pounds. The percentage of 
production sold during 1938 varied among the crop 
reporting districts from 46.3 per cent in District 5 in the 
eastern part of the State to 95.3 per cent in District 10, 
in the southern section, which includes the Rio Grande 
Valley counties. 

The amounts sold by farmers in Texas since 1919 
indicate that peanuts have been included as a source of 
cash income in Texas for at least twenty years. During 
this period total production of picked and threshed pea- 
nuts in Texas increased from 51,750,000 pounds in 1919 
to 117,000,000 pounds in 1938. The amounts sold, most 
of which are bought by processing plants, increased from 
43,102,000 pounds in 1919 to 95,281,000 pounds in 1938. 
Total amounts picked and threshed for all states in 1919 
totaled 688,270,000 pounds and in 1938 the total was 
1,309,400,000 pounds. 

The average price of peanuts in Texas in 1937 accord- 
ing to Agricultural Statistics was 2.9 cents per pound, 
although the average for the United States as a whole 
was slightly above 3 cents per pound. Prices in Texas 
during 1938 ranged from 2.7 cents per pound to 3.6 
cents. At present the average price is approximately 3.0 
cents per pound for Texas peanuts. 

During 1938 a total of seventeen establishments in 
Texas reported the manufacture or packaging of peanut 
butter. These are as follows: Armour and Co., Fort 
Worth; Bama Co., Houston; Dal-Tex Coffee Co., Dallas; 
DeLeon Peanut Co., DeLeon; Denison Peanut Co., Deni- 
son; F. J. Kuykendall Mfg. Co., Paris; Perfection Mfg. 
Co., San Antonio; Pure Food Products, Inc., Dallas; 
Radford Grocery Co., Abilene; Scarborough Peanut But- 
ter Plant, Henderson; Schoebert Nut Meat Factory, Edin- 
burg; Southwest Food Products Co., Dallas; Southwest 
Products, Fort Worth; Swift and Co., Fort Worth; Tasty 
Food Products, Brownwood; Texas Peanut Products Co., 
Houston; and Universal Mfg. Co., Abilene. The last 
named company manufactures a product using a com- 
bination of peanuts and pecans. 

For the economic production of peanut oil many 
mills are now able to use grinders, rollers, and other 
machinery already in use in modern cotton oil mills. 
Among plants now operating in Texas which report the 
manufacture of peanut oil and the resulting by-products 
such as meal, cake, and hulls are: DeLeon Peanut Co., 
DeLeon; Denison Peanut Co., Denison; Pancrust-Plato 
Co., Houston and San Antonio; Scarborough Peanut 
Butter Plant, Henderson; South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston, San Antonio, and Victoria; Stephenville Cotton 
Oil Co., Stephenville; Texas Vegetable Oil Co., San 
Antonio; Alex Woldert Co., Tyler; and the Woldert 
Peanut Mill at Dublin. 


CARROLL Brown and Ciara H. Lewis. 
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COTTON BALANCE SHEET 


Indicated supplies of cotton in the United States on 
November first were 21,221,000 bales compared with 
21,018,000 bales last year and 19, 393,000 bales two 
years ago. The supplies of cotton in the United States 
on November this year were the highest for any Novem- 
ber in history. Exports to November first this year 
amounted to 1,754,000 bales compared with 1,054,000 
last year and was the largest for any year back to 1933. 
The highest export on record for the same period was 
2,533,000 bales in 1926. The average exports for the 
five years prior to 1929 from August first to November 


No figures are available concerning cotton afloat to 
Europe or in European ports. 

According to Garside of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Service, world production of commercial cotton this year 
will be about 27,838,000 bales. The World War begin- 
ning 1914 caused a decrease in world consumption. If 
the present war should again affect cotton consumption 
in a similar way world cotton consumption for the cotton 
year—August 1, 1939, to July 31, 1940-—will probably 
be less than production. The average annual world con- 
sumption during the past five years was 27,981,000 bales. 


A. B; Cox. 


first each year were 2,368,000 bales. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF NOVEMBER 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 

















Imports 
Carryover to 

Aug. 1 Nov. 1* 
| | ae 4,530 1] 
ee ee 15 
a coerce cee - 9,682 18 
1933-1934_____ 8,176 33 
a sicnemsic 30 
Ne 22 
|_| SS Ser meee — da97 32 
1937-1938___ 4,498 22 
1938-1939. 11,533 4) 
1939-1940_ 13,033 37 








*In 500-pound bales. 
+The cotton year begins August 1. 


Government 

Estimate Consumption Exports 
as of to to Balance 
Nov. 1* Total Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Total Nov. 1 
14,438 18,979 1,189 pee 3,462 15,517 
16,903 23,287 1,350 1,783 3,153 20,154 
11,947 21,647 1,399 2,194 3,093 18,054 
13,100 21,309 1,592 2,445 4,037 17,272 
9,634 17,410 1,237 1,322 2,559 14,851 
11,141 18,301 1,412 1,440 2,852 15,449 
12,400 17,829 1,856 1,613 3,469 14,360 
18,243 22,763 1,729 1,626 3,370 19,408 
12,137 23,710 1,637 1,054 2,693 21,017 
11,845 24,915 1,940 1,754 3,694 21,221 


Nore: These figures have been revised in accordance with revisions made by the United States Bureau of the Census, 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Sept. 


1939 1938 1939 
WHOLESALE PRICEs: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1936 = 100) patois SS 77. 79.1 
The Annalist (1926 = 100)... 81.5 79.7 81.3 
Farm PRICcEs: 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (1910-14 = 100) 97.0 95.0 98.0 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1926 = 100) ~~. 67.1 66.8 68.7 
RETAIL Prices: 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100). 91.2 89.0 90.2 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN TEXAS 


Power Consumed 





(In Thousands of K.W.H.) 
Percentage Changes From 
Oct., 1939 Oct., 1939 
Oct. Oct. Sept. to to 

1939 1938 1939 Oct., 1938 Sept., 1939 
Commercial _. 48,327 45,171 56,735 + 7.0 —148 
Industrial ____ 111,210 99,177 111,476 +121 — 02 
Residential __. 33,911 31,273 38,081 m4 19 
All Other _. 25,059 24,582 uae SS 1D = 7h 
TOTAL ___...218,507 200,203 233,404 + 91 — 64 

Note: Prepared from reports from 15 electric the 


Bureau of Business Research. 


OCTOBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS§ 


power companies to 


Cattle 
1939 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? — 7,861 6,852 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth____._ 1,037 946 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 8,898 7,798 





Caly: 


TEXAS CAR-LOT$ SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK JANUARY 1—NOVEMBER 1 


Cattle 
1939 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worthf____--___ 46,477 46,121 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth... 6,948 = 7,135 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS. 





$Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
forwardings in order that the bulk ef market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


{Fort Worth ship are bined with int 





53,425 53,256 13,869 11,934 


alves Hogs Sheep Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
2,275 2,446 681 431 1,029 1,705 11,846 11,434 
162 138 9 28 391 515 «1,599 ~—-:1,627 
2,437 2,584 690 459 1,420 2,220 13,445 13,061 
Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
12,549 10,658 7,372 5,798 9,505 10,601 75,903 73,178 
1,320 1,276 399 499 1,531 1,475 10,198 10,385 
7,771 6,297 11,036 12,076 86,101 83,563 


Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 
every live stock shipping peint in the State. The date are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 
OCTOBER, 1939 
Estimated Percentage Change Estimated Percentage Change 
Number of from from Amount of from from 
Workers Sept. Oct. Weekly Sept. Oct. 
Employed 1939 1938 Pay Roll 1939 1938 
Manufacturing 
All Manufacturing Industries pectic Sion 5 ee ee + 2.7 + 68 $2.645.044 ao - 10.7 
Food Products 
Baking a at al heh Se re 7,038 r 26 wae 162,453 + 4.9 - 7.5 
Beverages, Carbonated SLE AEE, Rr er 1,877 a + 6.6 34,414 — 48 + 4] 
Confectionery___ ewes enact Boe Eee eee 5 979 + 14.9 =" So 9,196 tr 69 — Fie 
Flour Milling ._- a 3 : eee eee 1,526 + 0.9 = 30 33,787 ee = oo 
Ice Cream prhece) focaee: REIL en eer en eer aaa 51] er Le eon? 10,821 + 25 eS 
Meat Packing .____. , ioe Gh MLSS Sue eens 4,054 hae eo OE 109,252 rt 25 + 19 
Textiles 
Cotton Textile Mills psa eat Se 4,100 + 7.4 + 6.4 65,980 gar + 9.9 
Men’s Work Clothing 2 - TAS oy 5 rat asaear 3,637 + 1.8 ae Be § 30,331 r oa + 18.6 
Forest Products 
Furniture 2 . . Sick cee eg es 2,183 — 05 + 25.2 42 000 + 4.7 + 44.2 
Planing Milis..___ See ee Oe. 12 - 7.0 37,541 + J.J + 125 
Saw Mills = 2) Sar ried 154,672 - 95 + 14.0 
Paper Products ae = SE ORE Oe nee 366 109 +23.7 5,471 + 6] +994 
Printing and Publishing 
ee lth ob | lc a ce ae nen ee een Cea 2,005 + 3.4 5. 56,706 t 58 + 10.7 
Newspaper Publishing_______»_____. icelerik Ree oe whee ag ree 4,328 — 05 TT 25 123,956 sales! + oo 
Chemical Products 
CORI Tn rd Rs dn 1,931 meets - 16 26,930 + 19.3 + 36 
Tibia Gann emanate + 08 T 39 730,963 tr 7.4 F112 
Stone and Clay Products 
UST See ee ee ee Mery Sere 833 134 ri3ga 12,357 = BO +127 
LS Galt BE aS oe ee Oca EE. 5 nok TE 1577 + 02 =o 27,383 r 27 +149 
Iron and Steel Products 
Foundries and Machine Shops......_-_»»_J_EE 9,736 + 0.9 + 85 260,582 r 2 + 16.1 
Structural and Ornamental Iron ign oe Ne la 1,570 + 94 + 26.8 33,625 +185 + 41.9 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change 
Sept. 1939 Oct. 1938 Sept. 1939 Oct. 1938 Sept. 1939 Oct. 1938 Sept. 1939 Oct. 1938 
to ° to to ° ° ° ° 
Oct. 1939 Oct. 1939 Oct. 1939 Oct. 1939 on 1939 Os. 1939 oni. 1939 ea, 1939 
Nonmanufacturing Cities 
Crude Petroleum Production liz =~ 09 = ls ae Abilene —__. SO eh eh Bae 
Quatrying —_.__ ES 2 = Gl TA ee Reape | IG IRS TUR 1S 
Public Utilities — OR se A == Oi ee MRE a ES Om — 48 
Retail Trade ——____. 26 +. 5S ae 6 DONeOnS ow be FI 
Wholesale Trade se ln «3a. + 7S Tn OR Ae ee ae Ee 
Cotton Compresses _.. +207 + 95 TTR F1e4 Peer a ERS 15.0 +126 
Dyeing and Cleaning = 20 = 4 OR = 27 Pon Werth e IS E O EO 
Hotels ae lo = 34) 12 —-6o Galveston —_.___ r 02 —-182 + 34 — $4 
Laundries — 1 oT =" Ss Koa Houston citenieliaied Tt REC Tike T° 45 Pies 
Pont Ar IS a 8S > 6S. +189 
a ie ree + 8.4 
ae ae | a A ey 
hE SP + 92. = O65.) F324 
Withee fas CU OS 1 TI — 6S 
SE a A ee 3a +: 74 


*Less than 1/20 of one per cent. 
Prepared from reports from representative Texas establishments to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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OCTOBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 











Number Percentage Change Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales of in Dollar Sales 
Firms Oct. 1939 Oct. 1939 Firms Oct. 1939 Oct. 1939 
Re- from from Re- from from 
porting Oct. 1938 Sept. 1939 porting Oct. 1938 Sept. 1939 
TOTAL TEXAS ~—— 1,155 rae + 4.5 Commerce eee 6 t 7.4 3.4 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED Corsicana ————---- 7 + 81 + 70 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: Dallas — ——--- #8 7 70 12.5 
DISTRICT 1-N “mS +eF +0 —— nee ae _ 
“1 5 199 a e ennis ' : , ; f r 4.6 = oe 
— . Seen eee Fort Worth... 44 +140 +169 
ae 13 — G4 — 93 Sherman : : 3 + 01 + 14.5 
All Otners 32 — 15.7 — 90 Taylor silent acatelat 6 r 28.3 — 20.2 
DISTRICT 1-S 18 +406 +312 foreghe nee: | ee ee 
Big Spring 7 +572 +739 BE ei ee 
Lubbock 8 + 33.8 + 26.4 ae es + 7.4 tr 4.5 
All Others 3 + 44.6 — 10.0 DISTRICT 5 creme | | + 11.0 + 4.9 
DISTRICT 2 97 —11.0 + 0.3 Bryan _ Ae aR See 6.4 au 4 
ETERS 16 + 23 — 74 Henderson _ SES OG ASS ues + 17.9 7132 
Vernon 6 —12.1 + 05 ee fe aE t 29.3 + 5.4 
Wichita Falls 13 — 153 — 24 Marshall 10 + 19.6 ap 
All Others 62 —152 + 68 Tyler 16 +1250 + 97 
DISTRICT 3 38 + 5.3 — 1.0 All Others mendeibeafeniemnaiasrlecisiid 66 + Bi a 3.8 
Brownwood 8 — 0.4 — 3.7 fio ht | ty of nie || r 33 = 
Eastland ____ are 6 — 64 — 8.9 ARNO + 4.1 = a0 
All Others 4 +70 —- O01 ie: a eae 16 ue 
DISTRICT 4 74 +93 #=+102 lj | ly RC | r 0.7 + 14 
Cleburne 8 + 3.0 + O87 | Ee re + 0.9 oe ds 
San Angelo_____. 13 + 10 + 41 
J SS ree + 08 = 92 
ists 6. JIG => + 0.9 
OS ee ee eee - | a+ 7. = e4 
SN ee em + 03 — 56 
Corpus Christi _..__....... 13 + 6.4 > 25 
LS re oes econ 9 157 = 8 
ee oe —=—226 diy bs 
eS eee ee 74 + 0.7 + 4.4 
ee 7 — 19.0 — 09 
Se NS | ee eee 79 — Ze + 16 
ik | Sy 6, ener. | 7: 70 + 20 
Bay City SiC ZC TCO 
Peenet ae +114 + 11.0 
ee eee mage (| 23 
[ON SS SS ne eee + 63 = BS 
Poe reer +118 + gl 
ES ee ae eee areas 7 + 88 + 23.4 
I oss + 14.0 + 67 
ete. 10 2 © T1122 +101 
Brownsville —....-_....... 14 + 18.8 — 1a 
BA ooo OU ae + 28.4 
JOSS See + 23.7 + 30.9 
eee Tot + 39 








Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commtrce. 
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OCTOBER RETAIL SALES IN TEXAS 







































































Oc tober, 1939 Year, 1939 
Number i Number eo 
of Percentage Change of Percentage 
Firms from from Firms Change 
Re Oct. Sept. Re- from 
porting 1938 1939 porting Year 1938 
TRAAS = ree 1,155 r 59 + 45 1,014 + 48 
STCRES GROUPED BY ‘LINE OF GOODS “CARRIED: 
NN eg ee 127 Se + 49 110 — 0] 
Family Clothing Stores... Ear re Oe tte ee oe ee cs en a ae sna + 12.5 24 rr Oe 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores__ eae 51 + 2.7 + 10.1 44 — 23 
Shoe Stores. SIS pee, 18 = 1S 15.9 14 ee 
Women’s Specialty Shops ee Ni Ee ee ae 7.9 2.2 28 - 18 
Mere a 1 ee ee ee eee ne es eRe ee eee yf fs! + 18.3 110 +17.3 
a i Sa 43 = ao same: 36 = ae 
Motor Vehicle Dealers. ek Bale 83 29.1 19.6 74 + 18.5 
COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SU PPLIES__ RSS Ee ere Te) AO | ae oS ae 88 — 26 
DEPARTMENT STORES... Be es hoee See baer Laer ire ees eae SS + 25 roZe 56 ~ is 
Po) ORS aS Se cee ee Se ence tee Se nee eee zu, he some | = 43 113 =o Ce 
DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCH. OS ORS EA AEE 16 =e =i 26 12 eet 
FLORISTS_. = ps ce es =) he - 2.4 + 27.4 32 t 16 
Oo, ee eee eee moe 158 = 67 = te 146 - 3.4 
Grocery Stores - Se ie . 40 = (Gy - 96 37 + 0.5 
Grocery and Meat Stores____ SR nce s SHOU Mea PR ee Pie aie eee so BES = 86 eae s 109 — 44 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD Pa Meter ian eee eee ee a r 5.3 Ve 47 + 5.4 
Paaere Gtores * 45 sek j + 10.6 42 55 
Household Appliance Stores. were oe i eS eee eee ee 7 212 —14.9 5 + 6.0 
JEWELRY pte Ses Sy es. pees 0 Oe ager ic: mae Net | 40 —- oo 
LUMBER, BUILDING, AND “a eae t+ 26 sls! 226 + 8.2 
Farm Implement Dealers____ e 12 + 37.5 = 3a 10 nay 
Hardware Stores_______ eo ee mee = "68 70 gee 5 
Lumber and Building RTE SE AER RICE NETT EE A ALI RIA 164 a aise’ 2 | 146 + 98 
RESTAURANTS es rig lf —) 06 t 3.0 17 <n 
ALL OTHER STORES__ a a 23 — gal =I1395 17 r-3a 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING T O POPU- 
LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
OS SS Ee RTE Oe OE eT Te ne Te E: +62 + 60 225 — 6a 
50.,000-100,000 Population... — 106 + Sa + 03 94 a 
2,500-50,000 Population... === 498 7 59 ~*~ ob 425 + 46 
Less than 2,500 Population..___EE pa 306 +? §0 +20 270 +: 22 








Notre: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 
(In Barrels) 


Oct. Oct. Sept. 

1939 1938 1939 
Coastal Texas* . 223.150 202,750 232,750 
East Central Texas 85.000 90,200 90,900 
East Texas 443,850 369,750 410,150 
North Texas 82,950 74.800 85,300 
Panhandle . 60,100 59,800 59,100 
Southwest Texas 207,900 223,250 232,300 
West Central Texas . 29,450 30,500 32,450 
West Texas .. 231,100 198,600 255,400 
STAT: 1,369,650 1,249,650 1,398,350 
UNITED STAT ES ...3,605,000 3,251,500 3,497,550 
pore ITSO CST OTE = ISS 





*Includes Conroe. 
Note: From American Petroleum Institute. 
See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
Comptroller were: September, 1939, 111,678,000 gallons; August, 
1939, 117,552,000 gallons; September, 1988, 105,861,000 gallons. 


Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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OCTOBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 


All Stores ee 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Waco 
All Others 


Stores Grouped Ac alien to Type pal Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 


Dry Goods Apparel Stores 
Wome n’s Specialty Shops 
Men’s Clothing Stores 


Stores Grouped According to V dee of Net Sales Dales 1938: 


Over $2,500,000 
$2.500. 000 « jown to $1,000.000__ 
$1.000.000 down to $500,000 
$500,000 down to $100,000 
Less than $100,000 





Note: The ratios shown for each year, 
divided by net sales (2) 
ment divided by credit sales. 





in the order in which they appear 
Collections during the month divided by the total] accounts unpaid on the frst of 


Ratio of Ratio of 
Number of Credit Sales Collections to 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings 
Reporting 1939 1938 1939 1938 
na 68 69.0 67.2 38.9 ce 
3 56.5 56.9 33.1 31.9 
3 60.7 61.0 50.4 12.9 
5 61.5 58.8 17.2 47.2 
3 70.9 68.7 412.2 15.2 
9 78.1 75.9 Bit 35.3 
6 67.4 64.1 35.8 35.8 
8 66.5 64.7 41.0 36.6 
7 66.3 64.7 45.0 16.8 
1 65.9 64.4 31.2 30.9 
7 20 61.0 61.6 36.7 37.9 
20 68.2 66.5 40.3 i Be 4 
ll 61.4 59.8 36.7 36.9 
5 66.9 60.6 42.1 37.4 
12 75.3 72.5 33.9 36.1 
19 68.4 68.3 40.3 41.3 
wees. 10 70.9 69.0 42.4 12.4 
‘ 10 63.0 61.0 10.4. 10.6 
a 9 64.0 60.9 11.4 3.0 
28 61.0 61.3 39.6 40.7 
cde 1] 63.1 62.9 39.9 10.6 


the month, (3) 


The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


PURCHASES OF SAVINGS BONDS 


October, 1939 


Cost Maturity 

Price Value 
Abilene $ 10.331 $ 14.025 
Amarillo 30.019 410.025 
Austin 36.919 49.225 
Beaumont 23.569 31,425 
Big Spring 2.306 3.075 
Brownsville 9,919 13.225 
Brownwood 2.138 2.850 
Dallas 166.331 221,775 
Del Rio 563 750 
Denison 2,775 8.858 
Denton 1.744 2.325 
El Paso 28.388 37.850 
Fort Worth 172.594 230.125 
Galveston 15,206 20.275 
Gladewater 1,406 1,875 
Harlingen 2,588 3.450 
Kenedy 56 75 
Kilgore 9.356 12.475 
Longview 20,906 27.875 
Marshall 1,613 2.150 
McAllen 1,256 1,675 
Pampa 3.019 4.025 
Paris 806 1,007 
Plainview 975 1,300 
Port Arthur 30,394 40.525 
San Angelo 11,831 15.775 
San Benito 2,063 2,750 
Sherman 731 975 
Temple . 481 5,975 
Tyler 5.738 7,650 
Waco . 38.269 51,025 
Wichta Falls. 14,006 18,675 
TOTAL _$ 652,296 $ 870,065 





*Not included in total. 
tNot aveilable. 


January 1-November 1, 1939 


Cost Maturity 
Price Value 
221,110 


$ 165.788 $ 


7 


346.444 461.925 
404,983 540.075 
72.057 96.075 
88.932 118.575 
47.847 62.800 
2,149.612  2,866.150 
6,808 9,075 
94.912°* t 
44.571 59,425 
699.600 932.800 
1,144,746 = -1,526.325 
343.781 458.375 
82.221 109.250 
58.220 77.600 
7.219 9.625 
100.107 133.475 
218,006 293.225 
58,689 78,250 
55,407 74.030 
34.708 46,355 
102,263 136.857 
56.289 75.050 
199.914 266.550 
120.394 160.525 
24,451 32,600 
68,008 91,275 
69,639* t 
226.875 292,498 
446,174 594.900 
352,289 469,715 


$7,726,403 $10,294,490 


from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: 


Salaries o 


Ratio of 
Credit Salaries 
to Credit Sales 


1939 1938 
0.9 1.1 
Ls 1.2 
1.5 1.9 
1.0 0.9 
1.0 1.4 
0.7 1.0 
0.9 1.2 
We 1.4 
0.8 0.7 
1.1 1.1 
1.2 ee 
0.9 1A 
1.5 1.5 
i3 1.4 
0.8 0.8 
1.3 1.6 
0.8 0.8 
0.9 1.0 
1.2 1.4 
1.4 1.2 
3.0 2.6 


(1) Credit sales 
f the credit depart. 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Oct. Oct. Sept.* 
: 1939 1938 1939 
Number Ae one 21 31 17 
Liabilities $214. $492 $337 
Assets 123 366 104 
Average Liabilities per Fail- 
ure 10 16 20 
Be vised 
In thousands. 
Nore: From Dun and Bradstrtet, Inc. 
CEMENT 
(In Thousands of Barrels) 
Oct Oct. Sept. 
we ies. 1939 1938 1939 
TEXAS PLANTS 
Production 704 536 685 
Shipments 568 650 585 
Stocks 958 748 822 
UNITED STATES 
Production 12.538 11,556 11,937 
Shipments 12,830 12,357 13,104 
Stocks 19,868 20,574 20,160 
Capacity Operated 57.2% 52.9% 56.3% 
om From U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
LUMBER 
(In Board Feet) 
Oct. Oct. Sept. 
1939 1938 1939 
Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 
per unit 304,313 300,564 298,289 
Average Weekly Shipments 
per unit 362,818 347,732 373,583 
Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month 976,202 690,929 1,167,136 


Note: From Southern Pine Association. 
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BUILDING PERMITS POSTAL RECEIPTS 
Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 1939 
Abilene $ 40.483 $ 56.201 $ 48,195 Abilene —..... $ 18,526 $ 19,139 $ 17,248 
Amarillo 172,584 181,398 270,265 Amarillo 34,660 32,273 30,395 
Austin 504.208 483,472 346,133 Austin : 70.667 61,162 71,986 
Beaumont 183.848 73,914 99.241 Beaumont . 25,922 25,795 25,703 
Big Spring 16.150 19,405 13,140 Big Spring _.. ‘ 6,198 6.770 5.520 
3rownsville 473.7697 t 13,645*t Brownsville ae 13,225 5.321 4,842 
Corpus Christi 1,368.445 182.050 225,709 Brownwood : 5,601 6,470 5.237 
Corsicana 15.97] 13.050 2.070 Corpus Christi , 27,515 23,835 23,915 
Dallas 1,559,054 977.683 787,276 Corsicana ae 6.329 5,974 5,148 
Del Rio 10,635 8.555 3,635 Dallas : . 400,618 398,122 376,110 
Denton 36.405 13,150 37,400 Del Rio : A756 3,329 4,496 
El Paso 120,522 204.615 871.520]| Denison : 5.695 5.293 5,135 
Fort Worth 1.910.643 269,193 264,535 Denton et 9,157 8,534 6,988 
Galveston 122,675 99,320 112,501 E] Paso 50,185 44.376 43,139 
Gladewater 0 2,755 2 Fort Worth : 163.737 157.950 144.998 
Graham 7.900 6.650 1,790 Galveston 33.292 29.611 28.078 
Harlngen 23.200 17.710 14.210 Gladewater _. , 2.816 3,097 2,465 
Houston 1.974.015 3,055,045 2,521,210 Graham 2.760 2,606 1,978 
Jacksonville 18.875 200 1.200 Harlingen 6,371 5,256 5.930 
Kilgore _. ; 70.750 87.000 77,000 Houston 257.508 241.255 234.913 
Laredo 1.706 18,500 0 Jacksonville : 3,420 3,228 2,763 
Longview 7,100 7.500* 13.050 Kenedy 1,405 1,407 1,125 
Lubhock 263.640 300.990 248.667 Kilgore _.. ; 6,382 6.258 5,082 
McAllen : 50.200 46,867 29,240 Longview _. 9.959 9.857 8,322 
Marshall 20.702 26.689* 23.845 Lubbock _ 20.683 18,579 23,642 
New Braunfels 10.975 3,405 9,935 Lufkin SANE EL 5.410 4,388 4,393 
Palestine 10.993 13.137 13,750 McAllen Se PR, aS 4.916 5,008 3,710 
Pampa 25.150 19.500 25.000 Marshall Zs : 7,157 6,481 5.650 
Paris 6,369 15.195 9.675 Palestine 5.207 5,024 4,882 
Plainview 775 4.201 4,625 Pampa , 7,092 6,881 5.836 
Port Arthur 93.069 80.939 115.090 Paris : 6,369 5.417 6,185 
San Angelo 20.994 54.120 33,448 Plainview _ 4.252 4,377 3,941 
San Antonio . §07.225" 269,741 423,547 Port Arthur : 13.926 12.363 11,238 
Sherman 34.375 34.160 34.037 San Angelo Pease 12,749 12,295 11,416 
Sweetwater 7.760 5.945 15.470 San Antonio . 127,703 121,321 114,382 
Tvler _ 715.988 40,839* 57,272 San Benito t 2,429 Ziit 2,515 
Waco 71.010 81.943 109.850* Sherman ; 7,979 7,529 7,470 
Wehita Falls 113.780 127,206* 83,965 Snyder . 1,803 1,805 1,240 
TOTAL $10,118,168 $6,902,243 $9,937,498 Sweetwater 5,955 5,087 4,831 
Ae: Temple 7.301 6,776 6,734 
*Does not include public works. Tyler 18,539 17,206 14,110 
tNot fustuded: 40. total. Waco 33,081 33,263 30,660 
tNot available. Wichita Falls 23,968 23,500 22.3 48 
Includes an F.H.A. project. 

Note: Compiled ry reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the TOTAL a a $1,491,604 $1,4 13,827 $1 ~ 16,025 


3ureau of Business Research. 





Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 








TEXAS CHARTERS of Business Research, 
Oct. Oct. Sept. . — ~ , ~ ToT 
vexed np aap OCTOBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY 
Domestic Corporations— AND EGGS 
Capitalization $1,333 $1,810 $1,785 as : 
S 
Pg 112 112 108 Shipments from Texas Stations 
. F Cars of Poultry 
Classification of new corporations: Live Dressed Cars of Eggst 
> 2 . Destination* Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
Janking-Finance ] 8 6 Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Manufacturing : 24 16 24 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Merchandising : 27 2 22 Toran: Pe yt Re us 2 4 2 . 40.0 74.5 
as a : - . . ' fr rics. ee “OO Be _. 6.5 10.5 
UDC SEEVICE : : lemttaler i. BL an hc OD SC ek Be 
Real Estate-Building —.......... 13 12 10 a 
Transportation: —..__..___— 3 0 ] Origin Receipts at Texas Stations 
All Others osseees : 23 29 25 TOTAL. ..... eae Pen Hern ae eae as eres .. 150105 
Number capitalized at less than eGR 2 et oe a a a oe 
$5,000 _.. a 48 45 38 Interstate SS en et Ont _. 98° 20 
Number capitalized at $100,00 
or more SPV Oe 3 5 *The destination above is the first destination as shown by the original waybill. 
i 5 Changes in destination brought about by diversion orders are not shown, 
Foregn Corporations (Number) ... 24 29 ll tPowdered eggs and canned frozen eggs are converted to a shell egg equivalent. 


Nore: These data are furnished the United States Department of Agriculture 
by railroad officials through agents at all stations which originate and receive 
carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The date are compiled by the Bureau 
Nore: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. of Business Reseerob. 





[|In thousands. 
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BANKING STATISTICS 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


October, 1939 


October, 1938 





September, 1939 


Dallas United Dallas United Dallas States 
District States District States District United 
Desirts to individual accounts oa) Se ek ee __._-—s- $:1,064" $41,964" $ 976* $42,182* $ 801 $33,483 
Condition of reporting member banks on— November 1, 1939 November 2, 1938 September 27, 1939 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total ____ eee _ $ 583 $22728 $ 526 $21,408 $ 516 $22.419 
Loans—total ‘ 273 8,521 243 8,327 263 8,350 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans 182 1,310 158 3,899 173 4,229 
Open Market paper # 2 317 ] 347 2 316 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 2 603 3 728 2 533 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 14 512 14 571 14 510 
Real estate loans ; ae ee ae 22 1,184 21 1,164 22 1,180 
Loans to banks 16 110 35 
Other loans 51 1,559 16 1,508 50 1,547 
Treasury Bills 22 667 j j 13 119 
Treasury Notes 53 2,159 j j 19 2.137 
U. S. Bonds 82 5,858 T 7 80 5.881 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U.S.Gov’t 90 2.232 42 1.686 55 2,232 
Other securities 58 3.29 55 3.263 56 3.400 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank _ 133 9.885 111 7,116 133 9,794 
Cash in vault Ta ee 10 4158 10 119 12 186 
Balances with domestic banks Bes : é 277 4,11] 11 166 271 3.018 
Other assets—net Be ea ee 30 1,258 27 1,243 30 1,220 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted 164 18.556 116 15.766 156 8,333 
Time deposits : Pisce ee : 137 5.249 133 9.155 136 5.231 
U.S. Government deposits ee ee eee 50 37 3] 540 31 540 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks_____ = 267 7.954 215 6,219 248 7,667 
Foreign banks___ 727 l 175 753 
I ese re Ps ea enee : ; 2 l 
Other liabilities__.___ ER ee = 1 689 6 822 5 700 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT ees wenn ne = 86 3.72§ 83 3.673 86 3.712 


*Five Weeks. 
tNot available. 
Norge: From Federal Reserve Board. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following organizations are among those which have announced 
dates for meetings in Texas: 

Texas Bankers Association, Trust Section, Houston. 
Second National Bank, Houston, November 30, 1939. 

Society of Exploration Geophysicists, Houston. J. 
Austin, November 30, 1939. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, Fort Worth, December 7, 

Southwest Drug Corporation, Dallas, December 29, 1939. 


Nat M. Johnson, 


F. Gallie, P. 


Texas Wholesale Hardware Association, Dallas. 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, January 18, 1940. 

Texas Agriculture Workers Association, Dallas. 
College Station, January 29, 1940. 


George M. Irving, 


9: 


Miss Maurine Hearn, 


convention 
Secretary, 


id, 


Bo X 
8, 1939. 


Secretary, 


Secretary, 


Texas Association of Insurance Agents, Casualty and Surety Division, Dallas. 
D. G. Foreman, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Fort Worth, January 29, 1940. 


Texas Association of Petroleum Retailers, Dallas. 
January 29, 1940. 


C. C. Hayley, Secretary, Dallas, 


Texas Seed and Plant Board, Dallas. Dr. E. P. Humbert, College Station, Jan- 


uary 29, 1940. 
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DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS IN TEXAS 


Supplementing the Directory of Texas Manufacturers, published by the Bureau 
of Business Research in January, 1939, a bulletin listing the wholesale establish- 
ments located in Texas has been compiled, and is being prepared for distribution. 

The wholesale firms in the State have been listed alphabetically by cities and by 
typs of products distributed. It has been the effort of the Bureau to arrange the 
material contained in this supplement to serve the manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing industries of the State by defining the purposes of the various kinds of 
wholesale establishments doing business in Texas, and to give as accurate informa- 
tion as is obtainable concerning the firms included in the lists of wholesalers. 

In the present volume we have attempted to differentiate between wholesale 
establishments and the group included under brokers, agents, and factory representa- 
tives. The latter are not included in the forthcoming directory but will be compiled 
in an additional list to be arranged as soon as the necessary information is available. 

The wholesale lists have been compiled with the codperation of the chambers of 
commerce and the trade associations in Texas. In several instances where a firm is 
reported both as a manufacturer and as a wholesaler, if the name has already been 
included in the manufacturers directory, it is not repeated in the wholesale list. 
For example, printers, bottlers, etc., are included in the manufacturer’s lists. 

The wholesale directory will be made available at an early date and will be 
distributed as a supplement to the Directory of Texas Manufacturers. 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTED BULLETINS 
The Basis of the Commercial and Industrial Development of Texas, by Elmer H. Johnson. 
Price $2.00. 
Natural Regions of Texas, by Elmer H. Johnson. Price $1.00. 
Directory of Texas Manufactures, by F. A. Buechel and Clara H. Lewis. Price $2.00. 
Eight Years of Livestock Shipments in Texas, by F. A. Buechel. Price $1.00. 
A System of Accounting Procedure for Livestock Ranches, by F. W. Woodbridge. Price $1.50. 
Methods for the Study of Retail Relationships, by William J. Reilly. Price $1.00. 
ga Has the Advertising Agency in Market Research, by William J. Reilly. Price 


MIMEORAPHED BULLETINS 
Studies of Employment Problems in Texas, by A. B. Cox. Price $1.00. 
Manufacture of Dairy Products in Texas, by F. A. Buechel and Elmer H. Johnson. Price 


Farm Cash Income in Texas, 1927-1938, by F. A. Buechel and Elmer H. Johnson. Price 
$1.00. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
Texas Business Review. Price $1.00 per year. 
New Passenger Car Registrations in Texas. Price $2.00 per year. 
New Commercial Registrations in Texas. Price $1.50 per year. 
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